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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The ACPA Constitution establishes four standing Committees and provides that the four elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Directers serve as the chairmen of these Committees, The remaining members of each 
Committee are appointed by the Board of Directors. Last year a practice was begun of having the President 
and the President-Elect serve as ex officio members of the Committee on Program in order to insure more 
adequate and more integrated planning for the annual meeting, and this practice is being continued this year, 
The following are the members of these standing Committees for 1959-1960: 


Committee on Membership Committee on Elections 

Sr. Annetie Walters, C.S.J, (Chairman) Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter (Chairman) 
Sr. Digna Birmingham, O.S.B. Dr. Philip D. Cristantiello 

Dr. Leo J. Hanvik Br. J. M. Egan 

Committee on Publicity Committee on Program 

Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders (Chairman) Dr. Virginia M. Staudt (Chairman) 
Mr. Raymond F, Levee, Jr. Dr. Le Roy A. Wauck 

Dr. Urban H. Fleege The President 


The President-Elect 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE ACPA CONSTITUTION 


In 1957 the APA conducted a mail ballot among its members as a result of which it raised its member- 
ship requirements, The provisions were not retroactive, but as of January 1, 1958 only persons with doc- 
toral degrees in psychology are eligible for membership in the APA. Requirements for Associate status in 
the APA remain about what they were, except that the master's degree in psychology now comes into the 
formal requirements. The important point, however, as far as we are concerned is that APA Associates are 


ho longer members of the APA. 


Our basic idea from the beginning of the Association was that constituent membership was restricted 
to those who were members of the APA, What, then, are we going to do about the new APA Associates who 
are not members of the APA? It would seem that two fundamental courses of action are pessible, (1) We can 
_ restrict constituent membership in the Association to APA membership, as has been our policy up to the 

present. This decision would mean that ultimately only persens with Ph.D. level training in psychology 
would be constituent members in the ACPA. (2) It is possible to make both APA members and APA Associ- 
te constituent members of the ACPA on the ground that both ef them belong to the APA, 


The Beard of Directors considered this matter at its 1958 meeting in Washington, D.C. and, deciding 
this was a matter requiring mature study, commissioned the Committee on Membership to make a 
ugh study of the question during the year and make a report to the Board at its 1959 meeting, The Com- 
se recommended the first of the alternatives outlined above, namely, that constituent membership in the 


tc n of the matter endorsed this recommendation of the Committee on Membership, feeling that the other 
2 would represent a reversal of policy, and would mean a lowering of membership requirements at 


ACPA NEWSLETTER a time ion the prefession in general was engaged in raising stand- | 
ards, | 

Bimonthly publication of the American 

Catholic Psychological Association At the same time with the above-mentioned change in member 
ship requirements, the Beard of Directors recommends two addi- ) 

Editer: Rev. William C,. Bier, S.J. tional amendments te the Constitution: (1) the introduction of a 


Fordham University group of student affiliates; and (2) the prevision that the immediate 
New York 58, N. Y. past president sheuld serve as a member of the Board of Directors 
for the year following his term of office as president, There would 
Assistant Editor: be an ebvious gain in continuity by the adoptien of the second pre- 
Dr. Anthony J. Summo pesal. Student affiliates would not be members of the Association, 
Manhattan College but they would receive the NEWSLETTER and would be able te pur- 
New York 71, N. Y. chase ACPA publications (as, for instance, the forthcoming volumes 
from the 1957-1959 meetings) at membership rates. 
Beok Review Editor: 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick The ACPA Constitution requires that these preposed amend- 
Cellege ef New Rochelle ments be submitted by mail ballot te the constituent members for 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ratification. Constituent members will find accompanying this issue 
of the NEWSLETTER a statement of the exact wording of the pro- 
Subscription price for non-members: posed amendments, together with some additional explanations, and 
$1.00 a year. a ballot, returnable te the Chairman of the Committee on Elections, 


Ratification of the amendments requires a two-third majority of the 
returned ballets, with the further previsien that ballots must be returned by not less than 30 per cent of the 
constituent membership. Balloting closes December 15, which means that a ballot must bear a post mark by 
that date at the latest in order to be counted. 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


At the end ef the NEWSLETTER, just before the listing of books received for review, will be found an 
index of the 31 beoks reviewed in the current volume of the NEWSLETTER. These reviews bring te 264 the 
tetal number of beeks reviewed in the nine years during which the NEWSLETTER has been published. These 
reviews have been centributed by 138 different reviewers, 11 of them appearing for the first time in the cur- 
rent volume of the NEWSLETTER. We welcome these additional reviewers, and take this occasion to thank 
all ef our reviewers for the contribution which they make te all of us by a good book review. Your sugges- 
tions as to suitable books to be reviewed are always welcome. Next year at this time, when we will have 
completed ten years of NEWSLETTER publication, we plan te issue a cumulative index of the books reviewed 
in the ten year period, Only one such cumulative index has been issued to date, that in 1956, after six years 
of publication, ; 


ADDITIONAL NEWSLETTER FEATURE 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in Cincinnati in September,. it was decided tna: a new feature 
should be added to the NEWSLETTER. It was felt that a real service would be performed by systematically 
listing recent publications by ACPA members, including journal articles, monographs, books, and other pub- 
lished material of a professional character, We have systematically listed (among the "Books Received for 
Review") books published by our members, and we have usually tried to review them, too, but no coverage 
has been provided in the NEWSLETTER for Journal publications of ACPA members, which were not included 
among the "News Briefs."" The new celumn, responsibility for which will be assumed by the Committee on 
Publicity, would fill this gap. Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Chairman of the Publicity Committee, has sent 
an appeal to various members of ACPA lecated in different geographical areas for information regarding such 
publications, If you know of any such material (not excluding articles of your own), please send the informa- 
tion te him, and make it as complete as possible. The new feature will appear for the first time in the Janu- 
ary, 1960 issue of the NEWSLETTER. 
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November 1959. 


PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


Bruce P. Muller 
Manhattan College and N.Y. State Psychiatric Institute 


Psychopharmacology, the most rapidly expand- 
ing research area within psychiatry and psychology, 
is presently struggling with problems which, while 
parallel in many respects to more traditional re- 
search concerns, also raise many specifically new, 
_and controversial, methodological questions. Some 
understanding of these problems, and of the solu- 
tions being offered at present, would seem to be of 
some value both in terms of research theory and of 
the more pragmatic aspect of evaluation of the great 
mass of psychopharmacological research being pub- 
lished, 


Studies of the psychological effects of various 
pharmacological agents have long constituted a 
small, but substantial, part of research literature; 
e.g., Hollingworth's classic caffein study in 1912, 
experiments with mescaline and other hallucinogens, 
work with specific agents and methodological prob- 
lems done by groups under Landis, Lehmann, 
Beecher, etc. The revolution in psychopharma- 
cology, and in psychiatry for that matter, took place 
in the decade following World War II with the inde- 
pendent, virtually simultaneous, discovery of the 
remarkable properties of two pharmacologic agents: 
4560 R.P., now better known as chlorpromazine, 
and reserpine, an alkaloid of the rauwolfia plant. 
Few literate people today are unaware of the exist- 
ence of these two "tranquilizing" drugs, and of the 
numerous derivative and newly developed agents 
which share their almost legendary capacity to al- 
leviate anxiety and even to allegedly cure mental 
illnesses, Fewer people know that, as a result of 

the widespread use of these newer drugs, for the 
first time in the 184-year history of public mental 
institutions in the U.S. instead of the expected an- 
hual increase of 10, 000 to 12, 000 patients in men- 
tal hospitals, there was a net decrease of more than 
7, 000 by the end of 1956 - an actual decrease of al- 
‘most 20, 000 patients. 


Thus, the revolution has been a psychotherapeu- 
c one, or, to be more precise, a pharmacodynamic 

. In modern pharmacotherapy, drugs are used 
ither to destroy parasites within the host (chemo- 


therapeutic), or to stimulate or depress the physical 
or biological functions of the host in such a way as to 
alter the course of the disease (pharmacodynamic). 
The latter mode of action applies to the new "'tran- 
quilizers" which apparently effect changes in the in- 
ternal environment in which the emotional and thought 
processes are sustained. And, by virtue of being 
pharmacodynamic in action rather than chemother- 
apeutic, the "tranquilizers" have produced the present 
mass of confused, conflicting research literature and 
have created a number of controversial methodologi- 
cal problems. . 


The evaluation of any therapeutic procedure in- 
volves a certain constant core of problems: Does 
the therapy result in an observable, identifiable, 
consistent effect? Does the frequency of occurrence 
of this effect in treated subjects differ significantly 
from the frequency of occurrence in non-treated pop- 
ulations? These fundamental questions can generally 
be tested adequately only by the use of the fellowing 
methodological procedures: use of some sort of no- 
therapy control situation; evaluation of therapeutic 
effect by means of objective measures, or at least, 
uncontaminated judgmental measures; prolonged 
follow-up to determine remission and exacerbation 
rates. While few would question the necessity of the 
above measures in theory, there is often a curious 
reluctance to accept their implications in actual 
practice. 


In experimental pharmacotherapy, the classic 
'no-therapy" control is the placebo, or "inert" 
agent, against whose effects are compared the effects 
of the new drug, the "active" agent. Moreover, in 
the classic "double-blind" technique, the two agents, 
placebo and drug, are prepared in identical form so 
that, in theory, neither patient nor experimenter can 
identify which is which. Not until the completion of 
the study is the true identity of the agents revealed, 
and comparison of their relative therapeutic effects 
made. In theory, the use of the placebo and double- 
blind prevent the influence of suggestion, etc., upon 
either the subject or experimenter - a consumation 
to be devoutly wished for. 


Dies 
to be evaluated, a placebo, and a standard reference 


In practice, however, there is a fly in the oint- 
ment - man. The placebo may very well be inert 
when used with an in vitro tissue preparation or in 
animal trials, but in vivo, man shows marked inabil- 
ity to discriminate between "inert" and "active"! 
chemical agents. Beecher, for example, reports 
that 35% of patients suffering severe surgical wound 
pain reported consistent relief from 1 ml, of normal 
saline. Using the ubiquitous 'Tom," Stewart Wolf 
demonstrated the remarkable anti-emitic properties 
of large doses of ipecac when administered with 
suitable suggestion. The use of a placebo, even un- 
der double-blind conditions, is no guarantee, there- 
fore, that the discrepancy between drug and placebo 
effects is an accurate measure of therapeutic effi- 
cacy. 


A far more common complaint in psychopharma- 
cological research, however, is that the placebo is 
not a good control because it doesn't produce enough 
side-effect! Most of the new drugs used in psychi- 
atry have pronounced side-effects, so that the ab- 
sence of such side-effects, particularly where sub- 
jects are used as "own-controls, "' readily identifies 
the placebo to both subjects and experimenters - 
thus defeating the purpose of double-blind controls. 


A third criticism related to the control problem 
has to do with what might be called the milieu, or 
sociopsychological effect as a variable to be con- 
trolled. It is pointed out, with considerable justifi- 
cation, that one of the major aspects of the pharm- 
acotherapeutic revolution in psychiatry has been 
the change in attitude of both patients and staff in 
the large public mental hospitals, from hopeless- 
ness and indifference to an optimism and increased 
interest, from a custodial to therapeutic orienta- 
tion. This enthusiasm and optimism, it is argued, 
may well account for a considerable part of the 
therapeutic effect attributed to the new drugs. 


One solution offered, in all seriousness, to 
these problems is simply to forget the question of 
controls, Judging from the considerable portion 
of the literature in which even attempts at rudiment- 
ary controls are missing, this must be a popular 
solution, albeit unconscious in most cases, How- 
ever, a strongly vocal minority has been stressing 
the relevance of these problems, and even offering 
some tentative solutions. It has been suggested 
that the placebo problem can be ameliorated by the 
introduction of an "active" placebo, that is, a 
standard reference drug whose effects are readily 
distinguishable, Thus, a design utilizing the drug 


drug would provide more criteria for evaluation of 
therapeutic effect, as well as prevent ready idextifi- 
cation of the new drug and placebo. 


A much more fundamental, and less readily sol- 
uble, control problem of importance is the need for 
an improved taxonomy of mental disease. The tend- 
ency to assume that schizophrenia is a single disease 
entity rather than a group of similar diseases has 
obscured the efficiency of new pharmacologic agents, 
none of which cures a significant portion of a group 
of "schizophrenic" patients. In the absence of a 
discriminating typology, however, thorough evaluation 
of this and other hypotheses remains impossible. 


If the problems related to control of pharmaco- 
therapeutic experiments seem difficult, those related 
to evaluation of the effects of the various pharmaco- 
logic agents are virtually impossible. While early 
reports on the new pharmacologic agents were rife 
with reports of "much improved" and "improved," 
the trend of results in recent controlled studies has 
been considerably less enthusiastic. 


A major part of the problem is simply the fact 
that no existing psychological instrument has proved 
to be a valid indicator of pharmacotherapeutic effects. 
The only instruments approaching usefulness are the — 
much-maligned rating scales. At the root of the dif- 
ficulty is the confusion over what effects we are look- 
ing for. Do we want to measure "ego enhancement" 
or "assaultive behavior," or neither, or both? Are 
we interested in psychodynamics or diagnostic cri- 
teria? In general, the answers to these questions 
seem to lie on the "observable behavior" end of the 
scale - on pragmatic, rather than theoretical issues. 
Therefore, development of more reliable and valid 
behavioral rating scales seems to be the major con- 
cern at present, 


-Granting the development of inherently reliable and 
valid rating scales, their use in pharmacotherapeutic 
research is still fraught with dangers. It was pointed 
out previously that most of the new pharmacothera- 
peutic drugs were pharmacodynamic in action, achiev 
ing their effects by changing the internal environment. 
This mode of action has ramifications which go beyond 
taxonomics of disease entities and which raise the far 
more basic question of what effect pre-existing per- 
sonality and emotional factors have upon tendencies to 
respond to drugs in different ways. Investigation of 
this question would seem to be one of the most import 
ant problems in psychopharmacology for future study. 


i 
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i PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

; Director of Admissions - Position available in New York City area, Responsibility for teaching six 

| hours, Undergraduate degree acceptable, Salary: $5000-$6000....Clinical Psychologist - Full-time 

position with a family service agency located in Missouri, Responsibilities involve directing the treatment 

programs at a number of institutions, serving as a consultant te the administrators of these institutions and 

_ to a staff of five people and engaging in therapy with a number of cases, Salary: Open....Clinical Psychol- 

_ ogist - Full-time position in a family service agency located in New York City. Working in the direct treat- 

_ ment of children and adults, Salary depending on qualifications. ...Clinical Psychologist - Position available 
in New York City area. Full time for male psychologist with at least an M.A. degree and one year of intern- 

_ ship training. Responsibility for psychodiagnostic testing of children from 6 to 18 years of age. Salary 

— $4800 to $5600. 


' 


| Members of ACPA interested in these positions should forward a personal resume to Dr. Paul Centi, 

_ Psychological Services, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York, Prospective employers 
seeking the services of psychologists on a full or part-time basis are encouraged to write to Dr. Centi giving 
full particulars on the opportunities available. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


7 ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS: The Jesuit Culture Lectures to be held at Portland, Tacoma, and 
Spokane during the coming year will present Rev. James E, Royce, S.J. of Seattle University speaking on the 
topic ''Freud and Catholicism"....Dr. Benjamin §, Alimena, of Manhattan College and Lincoln Hall, ad- 
_ dressed the Family Life Commission Pre-Cana Conference on the topic "Psychology of Marriage" on October 
18....Rev, William C, Bier, S.J., of Fordham University, spoke to the Graduate Newman Club of Columbia 
_ University on October 16, on "Psychiatry and Free Will"....Dr. Anthony J, Summo of Manhattan College 
spoke before the Catholic Alumni Society on the topic 'Humor and Everyday Living" on September 25..... 
G. A. de Wit of Villanova University gave a talk on Motivation Research to the Opinion Research Corporation 
in September....Dr. Alexander A, Schneiders, of Fordham University, participated in a one-day institute on 
November 1, sponsored by the Family Life Bureau of the Archdiocese of New York, at which time he spoke on 
the subject of "The Priest and Marriage Counseling", He also addressed the Ninth Annual Conference of 
College and University Counseling Directors, held November 2-4 at the Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri. His 
subject on this occasion was: ''The Limits of Confidentiality in Student Personnel Work".... Brother Philip 
Harris of St. Francis College was the chairman of a seminar on radio and television, at the Annual Francis- 
can Educational Conference in Dayton this summer,....Dr. Fabian L. Rouke and Dr, Anthony J. Summo of 
Manhattan College are the consulting psychologists of a new group interested in the retarded child, The 
group, whose headquarters are in White Plains, is concerned with the minimal education ef the retarded 
child which will enable the child to receive the Sacraments....Lt, William F. O'Connor of the U.S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine recently received an official letter of commendation from the Air Research and 
Development Command for his part in screening candidates for the Mercury Astronaut Program of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency....Vera D. Denty, our well-known ACPA member from England, who 
has been lecturing in this country for the past several years, will be returning for a lecture series again this 
‘academic year, from February 1 to May 15, 1960, Arrangements for Miss Denty's lectures during this peri- 
od may be made by contacting Mr. J. J. Dawson, 60 West Broad Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y....Rev. Daniel 
J. Shine, S.J. arranged an Institute in Psychiatry for the second straight year for the theological students at 
‘Weston College, Weston, Mass. The Institute, conducted at the Metropolitan State Hospital, Boston, with the 
assistance and cooperation of the hospital staff, ran for one day a week for five weeks during September and 
October. ...Dr, Raymond J. McCall, ACPA President and Chairman of the Psychology Department at Mar- 
“quette University, was the Director of the eight-week Counseling and Guidance Training Institute, conducted 
Marquette last summer under U.S. Office of Education sponsorship, He was also group-leader in a work- 
hop on mental health for executives in Milwaukee, conducted under the auspices of NAMH, September 21-23, 


ay Re 


NEW AND ADDITIONAL POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Earl J. Kronenberger, after completing 
his doctoral work at the University of Ottawa, has recently accepted a position as psychologist at the Adult 
Receiving Hospital of the Dayton State Hospital, Dayton, Ohio, and part-time Instructor in Psychology at the 
University of Dayton....Dr. George H. Zimny, of Marquette University, is president-elect of the Milwaukee — 
County Psychological Association....Sister Mary Corde, of Maryknoll Sisters' College, Maryknoll, New York 
is teaching science for this academic year in Hawaii.... Thomas W. Cunningham has joined the staff of 
Seattle University as Instructor in Psychology and Counselor in the Counseling and Testing Center....Dr. 
John O. Meany has left his teaching post at Rosary College to accept a position as Human Factor Scientist 
with the System Development Corporation in Santa Monica, Calif....Dr. Helen Shimota has left Seattle Uni- 
versity to join the staff of the Mental Health Research Institute at Fort Setilacoom, Washington, 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Glad, Donald D, OPERATIONAL VALUES IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. New York: Oxford, 1959. Pp, xiii + 326, 


$8.50. 


One of the most puzzling aspects of contemporary 
psychotherapy is the reported success of the various 
psychological schools which seem to espouse opposite 
or widely divergent positions, Neurotics and psychot- 
ics have shown significant improvement regardless 
of the theoretical leanings of their therapists. Oper- 
ational Values in Psychotherapy is a pioneer investi- 
gation of these results, based upon available research 
data. Its aim is not to offer a synthesis of the many 
schools but rather to suggest how each system affects 
the patient or client differently and then to offer new 
avenues of investigation which could lead to a firmer 
scientific foundation for the various psychotherapeut- 
ic techniques. 


The initial chapters are devoted to the basic tenets 
and techniques of four commonly used systems, name- 
ly analytic theory, interpersonal psychiatric theory, 
the theory of dynamic relationship as espoused by 
Rank, and client-centered theory, In an ordered and 
lucid fashion, the theories and values of each system 
are examined, Then, through the use of case ma- 
terial, it is pointed out how each of the four systems 
influences the patient or client in a distinctly different 
manner, Each system of psychotherapy has its own 
value system, depending upon what it holds as good 
adjustment, and the therapist either directly or in- 
directly focuses the therapeutic process on matter 
relative to these values, 


Success or failure in therapy will often depend 
upon whether the patient fits the particular system of 
therapy. One patient does well under analysis but 
poorly under inter-personal therapy; while another 
does well with inter-personal therapy but poorly with 


ysis. It is suggested that to be an effective ther- 
apist one cannot rely on a single theoretical position 
such as psychoanalysis but must be skilled in the use 
of all the major schools. 


Values pertain not only to personality theory but 
also to the philosophy and religious beliefs of the 
therapist and patient. "The psychotherapy relation- 
ship is an intermingling of two value systems." In 
the case of the patient who has deep religious beliefs, 
the value of the therapist should fit those of the pa- 
tient. Research seems to indicate that failure in the 
treatment of religious patients may frequently result 
from a lack of understanding on the part of the ther- 
apist due to his agnosticism. The therapist fails to 
reach the patient because his philosophy is not at- 
tuned to that of the patient, 


Catholic therapists and counselers often ask 
themselves whether their religious values should 
play an active part in their work. Even when some 
answer this question in the negative, they are forced 
to further inquire as to whether their religious values 
are not entering into the therapeutic process in many 
subtle indirect ways. Operational Values in Psycho- 
therapy is a stimulating work which opens many new 
horizons of thought, one of which is the importance 
of religious values in the treatment of the neurotic 
or psychotic who has a deep faith, It seems doubtful 
whether a psychotherapist or counselor could read 
this work without pausing occasionally to re-evaluate 
his own position, 

University of 


Richard P, Vaughan, S.J. 
San Francisco 
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Lane, Heward and Beauchamp, Mary. UNDERSTANDING HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, Englewood Cliffs: 


Prentice-Hall, 1959. Pp. xviii + 492. $6.00. 


The title of this book states its theme very well. 
The work is an effort to interpret the developmental 
needs of infancy, childhood, and youth as set forth 
by research studies in this area and to present sug- 
gestions and even an educational pregram to meet 
these needs, It has excellent documentary material 
including an annotated bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. Because of the social theories and programs 
which form the flesh of the book's content, clothing 
the developmental psycholegical structure, the pre- 
sentation is really a social psychology of education, 


The book is concerned with normal children, only, 
No one could give it a careful reading without being 
greatly stimulated to thought and action as well as 
sharpening his social consciousness, The chapter 
on "Study of Group Situations" (in the school) and the 
other, "Know Thyself" (as applied to the teacher) 
are especially good. The authors protest: 'We are 
unwilling to accept the idea that the conditions that 
cause personal confusion and widespread reliance 
upon a profession of 'listening' must continue to ex- 
ist."" They point out that since no sharp line can be 
drawn between therapy and education "we believe that 
teachers must look upon the two functions as inter- 
related processes which occur in daily associations 
with people; that being a teacher carries with it re- 
sponsibility for being an individual from whom the 
young may receive effective non-technical therapy." 


This book was developed over a period of years 
from a course entitled Child Study for Teachers, It 
is a dynamic piece of work the study of which would 
remove any monotony or dull dependence on routine 
from a classroom teacher's life, It challenges her 
to see her class as people and to see them whole, 
We are inclined to think that the presentation is so 
dynamic and so challenging that it would confuse the 
undergraduate student, possibly leading to super- 
ficial thinking of a negative and even radical nature, 


There is another reason, from the Catholic point 
of view, why we are certain this book should be used 
only with mature teachers, The philosophy of the 
work is humanistic and naturalistic, Fundamentally, 
it repudiates religion and a belief in the supernatural, 
I believe I am being fair to the authors when I say that 
they are sincerely convinced of their naturalism and 
as they have a plan to reform, or at least, to help re- 
form the world through education, their belief in a 
naturalistic, humanistic society permeates every page 


of the work even to the degree of being evangelical, 


There is a strong movement in the book away from 
that which was once accepted as religion, This com- 
ment on a discarded puritanism is an example: ''A 
goodly number of us were reared in an atmosphere 
in which goodness was seen as being very gloomy. It 
was almost an attitude of penitence. Some of us were 
reared in a culture which demanded that we work 
very hard all week and insisted that we could not 
work nor play on Sunday...We have learned enough 
of the laws of nature to know that man probably in- 
vented the Sabbath as a time of recuperation from 
arduous labor,'' And again, morality has only social 
sanctions: "Morality refers to the observance of 
principles of conduct which have come down in a so- 
cial group through many generations,..A moral 
code is made up of highly emotionalized standards; 
deviations from the code engender emotional re- 
sponses in other people.'' Conscience as an "in- 
born, still, small voice of supernatural authority 
telling us right from wrong" is discarded in favor of 
"conscience as those inner controls upon ourselves 
which oblige us to consider our own behavior in this 


‘light: "If everyone behaved as I behave, what would 


the world be like?'™' 


Apart from this necessity to repudiate religion 
and morality as they know them in their unfortunate 
experience of Christianity, the more positive human- 
istic views and social concepts of educational prog- 
ress and reform which the authors express are, for 
the most part, commonsense and acceptable, in 
themselves. If we could end our review by saying 
"Fine, as far as you go,'' we would be happy. There 
is much in the science of human nature that a good 
Christian can learn from a sincere non-Christian, 
But when implicitly and at times overtly, the non- 
believer is at pains to point out that this is the new 
way which must be taken because the old way, the 
believer's way, has only brought us misery and dis- 
illusionment or has not effected any worthwhile de- 
velopment of mankind, we can only bewail the lack 
of historical understanding and perspective which is 
evidenced. We would regard Revealed Truth and 
the Civilization it has developed the greatest part of 
mankind's fortune, Any attempt to better man's wel- 
fare without it is tragedy for individual and society. 
It cannot help us understand human nature as a 
whole, 

Marygrove College Sister Mary, I, H. M. 
Detroit, Michigan 


aon 
McMahon, William J., and Cribbin, James J. IT'S 


Harris, Br. Philip, O.S.F., 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1959. Pp. xii + 337. 


This is logically and in the plan of its authors 
the first book of the Insight Series, a group guid- 
ance program for Catholic high schools, although 
it was preceded in publication by the 1957 volume, 
It's Your Life, Geared to boys and girls of the 
first two high school years, the present volume 
helps them to explore the problems and situations 
which they will come upon and offers many helpful 
suggestions. Part I is developed around the school, 
Part II around the parish and community, A sep- 
arate teachers' handbook has been provided to in- 
troduce the teacher to group procedures and to aid 
in the use of the text. 


The authors evidently understand today's youth, 
for they give exhaustive treatment to their most 
vital needs, Foremost among these needs is a. 
deep concern for future success as a means of 
present motivation. Some might argue with the in- 
sistence on early vocational choice, since fifteen- 
year-olds are so likely to change their minds, It 
is far easier, however, to modify ambitions than 
to develop a healthy concern later on, 


The development of study skills, the organiza- 
tion of time and the taking of examinations are of- 
ten serious problem areas in college. It certainly 
makes sense to discuss these problems in early 


Saalfeld, Lawrence J, 
1958. Pp. vi+ 264, $4.50. 


The author explains in his preface that this is a 
"how-to-do-it" manual, Certainly, it is not a book 
at a professional level, either in quality and re- 
cency of reference, or in breadth-of viewpoint. It 
might help one unacquainted with Guidance to set up 
a program, but we fear for the adequacy of the pro- 


gram. 


A better title for the text might have been Moral 
and Spiritual Guidance of Catholic Students. The 
author slights goals of Guidance other than vocation- 
al, spiritual and moral ones. He neglects the dynam- 
ic aspects of the counselor role, and would seem to 
equate guidance and counseling. He has some de- 
batable generalizations: religious vocation in life 
must be settled first - true perhaps in the ontological 
order, but hardly the psychological order; we cannot 
permit the youth of today to attempt to shape their 
lives without guidance - what does he mean by guid- 


YOUR EDUCATION. 
$2.64 (paper back). 


high school years, when student habits are in the 
formative stage. Particularly welcome, too, are 
the chapters on social adjustment and on the develop- 
ment of the social graces. Some have felt that Cath- 
olic schools could place more emphasis on these 
matters. 


Proper attention is given to the place of prayer 
and the spiritual life, and what is more important, 
moral attitudes are presented not simply as religious 
obligations but in a positive context, as means to a 
mature and happy life. 


As a Catholic text, the book does stress the re- 
ligious vocation, but it is careful to balance this with 
the consideration of secular pursuits. It would be 
well if the teacher were acquainted with Prof. Thomas 
F. O'Dea's conclusion (American Catholic Dilemma, 
Sheed and Ward, 1958) that Catholics have tended to 
judge human success only in terms of the religious 
vocation and other-worldly values. Certainly this 
book, wisely used, will stimulate Catholic students 
toward intellectual as well as moral leadership in 
every field. 

St. Peter's College L. Augustine Grady, S.J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. Chicago: Loyola Press, 


ance here. His presentation of training for guidance 
and the qualities of guidance directors contains lit- 
the more than a rehash of long outmoded thinking, 

He excuses Catholic schools for lagging in Guidance 
outlays because of the expense; but is it better to 
offer insufficient, unsteady, and shallow "guidance" 
rather than none at all? 


In references, the text is seriously at fault. The 
occupational information sources are outmoded; two 
or three editions and revisions have replaced his 
references, The author refers twice to the indirect 
method, but never refers to Carl Rogers. He re- 
fers to Fr, Curran only once, and then, it could be 
suspected he had not read him because Fr. Curran 
should hardly be cited in support of the views ex- 
pressed, The author defends the need for Guidance 
because of the complexity of the times and the 
perplexity of youth, but he gives asa reference 
for understanding youth only one text in 


er Ae 


adolescent psychology, Fr. McCarthy's text, now 
almost 25 years old, If he wanted the Catholic view- 
point he might at least have cited Dr. Schneiders' 


Psychology of Adolescence, 


. Inconclusion, this text would be limited in use 
to Catholic schools, The author has focused only on 
Spiritual goals, and emitted all psychological orienta- 


tion in guidance work, If we consider this text to be 
written fer Catholic schools, and for moral and 
spiritual guidance only, perhaps we do it an injustice 
to judge it in terms of professional guidance liter- 
ature, 


St. John's University 
Jamaica, New York 


John.B, Murray, C. M. 


Beach, Leslie and Clark, Elon L. PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. ix + 


313. $5.75. 


This book derives from a course given at the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute in Flint, Michigan, It attempts 
to present principles and appreaches in the field of 
psychology te business employees and managers in 
such a way as to help them to be more effective in 
their work situations. The first half of the book is a 
general review of areas of psychological interest such 
as individual differences, learning, emotions, moti- 
vation and perception, The second portion discusses 
applications of psychology in concrete situations of 
the everyday working world, 


A positive aspect, from the psychologist's point 
of view, is the authors' summary of the history of 
psychology, giving the reader a clear view of its de- 
velopment as a scientific field. On the less favorable 
side is their implication that one can learn to "use" 
psychology simply by reading about it in a book such 


as this. The book has a popular orientation and for 
this reason psychologists would probably find little of 
particular interest or utility in it. A number of books 
have appeared recently on industrial applications of 
psychological material including Bellows, Creative 
Leadership, Haire, Psychology in Management and 


Leavitt, Managerial Psychology. By comparison with 
these books, Beach's and Clark's offering touches 


only lightly on what psychology can contribute to the 
world of business, For the non-technical reader, 
however, to whom the book is mainly directed, it can 
serve as a pleasant, interesting intreduction to psy- 
chology. This is especially true since the authors 
have succeeded in presenting their information and 
suggestions in a very readable fashion, 


Management Development Associates 
New York, N. Y. Arthur D. Kellner, Ph.D. 
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